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INTRODUCTION 


PHIS  essay  appeared  during  the  current  year  in  the  March,  April 
and  May  numbers  of  Ada  -Victoriana,  the  monthly  periodical 
of  the  students  of  Victoria  University,  Toronto.  The  necessary 
limitations  of  space,  and  the  fact  of  writing  for  a  general  class  of 
readers,  together  contributed  to  mould  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
form  of  the  essay,  and  to  render  more  extended  and  detailed  discussion 
of  many  points  impossible.  The  same  facts  also  account  for  the 
absence  of  all  references  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  These  lacks, 
however,  are,  I  trust,  not  of  such  a  nature  that  they  interfere  with 
either  the  clearness  of  the  thought  or  the  adequacy  of  the  support 
adduced  for  the  positions  taken. 

A.  H.  A. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO, 
May,  i goo. 


Problems,  and  a  Student's  Attitude 
to  Them. 


BY    ALBERT    H.    ABBOTT,    B.A. 


r"FH«ERE  are  few  men  in  the  world  who  have  not  their  problems,  or, 
*  if  a  less  imposing  word  be  preferred,  their  questions,  and  these 
questions  form  centres  around  which  at  least  certain  phases  of  their 
life  turn.  With  some  these  questions  are  almost  periodic,  at  least 
intermittent,  in  their  nature,  and  they  are  faced  and  left  alone  at  inter 
vals  or  on  special  occasions.  With  a  student,  on  the  contrary,  ques 
tions  or  problems  are  abidingly  present,  and  he  has  the  right  to  be 
called  by  the  name  "student  "  just  in  so  far  as  this  is  the  case.  I 
propose,  then,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  problems  somewhat,  and  to 
endeavor  to  reach  a  basis  upon  which  we  can  discuss  what  the  atti 
tude  of  a  student  ought  to  be,  as  he  looks  out  upon  the  various  fields 
of  investigation  in  the  sciences  (including  philosophy),  and  finds  in 
each  unanswered  questions  regarding  the  phenomena  of  what  we  may 
call  indifferently  life  or  experience,  being  careful  to  understand  the 
words  in  the  wider,  rather  than  the  narrower  sense  (in  which  they  refer 
only  to  physical  facts). 

It  might  seem  to  add  to  the  clearness  of  what  I  am  to  say  if  I  began 
my  essay  by  giving  a  definition  of  the  word  "  problem,"  so  that  all 
might  readily  see  what  the  subject  really  is.  One  insurmountable 
difficulty,  however,  faces  one  as  he  contemplates  such  a  procedure. 
If  every  one  would  understand  such  a  definition  at  the  outset  and 
could  state  exactly  what  a  problem  is,  surely  the  further  reading  of 
the  essay  would  be  but  waste  time  ;  for  if  one  knows  what  a  problem 
is  and  what  a  student  is,  he  will  know  at  once  what  the  attitude  of 
students  to  problems  must  be.  As,  therefore,  the  whole  object  of  the 
essay  is  to  reach  a  definition  of  these  two  terms,  we  must  say  that  to 
give  a  definition  of  'them  at  the  outset  would  be  to  follow  a  faulty 


mode  of  procedure,  which,  nevertheless,  many  adopt,  viz.,  state  a  defi 
nition,  and  for  the  rest  of  their  essay  or  book  elaborate  and  explain  the 
definition,  and  then  claim  that  they  have  proven  something  or  advanced 
our  knowledge.  The  "  vicious  circle  "  is  apparent  in  all  such  work 
to  any  one  who  will  look  beneath  the  surface. 

At  the  outset,  then,  let  us  propose  the  question  :  What  is  a  problem  ? 

The  fact  that  there  are  questions  or  inquiries  at  all  cannot  be 
explained.  Why  any  one  should  not  be  quite  satisfied  with  the  facts 
which  are  "  seen "  and  "  felt "  alone,  can  receive  no  more  direct 
answer  than  the  simple  statement,  that  he  is  not.  Look  at  the  child, 
that  fruitful  and  yet  decidedly  shadowy  field  of  illustrations,  and  see 
even  in  his  earliest  days  the  recognition  that  there  is  more  than  the 
present  sensational  and  feeling  content  of  consciousness.  He  reaches 
for  what  he  sees,  and  there  is  even  in  that  act  the  indication  of 
curiosity,  as  it  comes  to  be  called ;  but  that  only  means  the  fact  that 
no  human  being  is  able  to  be  conscious  without  the  recognition  that 
there  is  more  than  what  is  "  seen  "  at  any  moment.  If  the  child 
could  speak  might  he  not  say  :  "That  there  is  more  than  this  particular 
color  and  form  which  I  see,  I  believe,  but  I  do  not  know  what  it  is ; 
let  me  enlarge  my  experience  and  let  new  facts  come  into  con 
sciousness"  ?  The  child's  experience  is,  then,  actually  a  process  in 
which  two  factors  are  alternatingly  prominent :  "  This  is"  may  ex 
press  the  one,  and,  Cl  What  is  more  ?  "  the  other.  His  experience  con 
tains  a  questioning  aspect  at  every  moment.  The  current  popular 
questions  are  little  more  in  many  cases  than  the  assertion  that  this 
phase  of  child-life  is  present  also  quite  strikingly  in  the  adult  con 
sciousness,  and  that  it  forms  for  some  men  their  problems.  The 
answer  to  these  is  reached  when  more  sensational  facts  are  experienced. 
When  they  "  see  "  more  their  problems  are  solved  and  new  ones  of  a 
like  nature  raised.  In  other  words,  this  form  of  problem  is  simply 
asking  what  will  occur  which  has  not  occurred,  and  when  the  next 
event  happens  the  question  is  answered.  This  is  one  phase  of  the 
scientific  investigation,  and  it  serves  to  emphasize  two  aspects  of  the 
case  before  us.  The  first  aspect  is :  The  search  for  new  facts  on  the  part 
of  a  scientist  is  but  the  ordinary  experience  of  men  and  a  character 
istic  of  all  human  consciousness.  The  second  aspect  is  :  In  the 
scientist's  search  for  new  facts,  as,  for  example,  in  experiment,  he 
searches  with  a  purpose  not  merely  to  get  something  new,  but  to  have 
a  definite  question  answered.  That  is,  in  the  ordinary  experience  men 
do  not  necessarily  have  definitely  thought-out  problems,  but  rather 
mere  questionings  ;  and,  further,  this  aspect  of  experience  is  not  a  pro- 


duct  of  education,  but  it  is  characteristic  of  human  consciousness  in 
every  stage  of  life.  The  point  to  be  noticed,  however,  in  this  phase 
of  the  question  is  that  the  sensational  fact  in  each  case  answers  the 
question  and  solves  the  problem.  (There  is  indeed  a  deeper  phase  in 
the  scientist's  experience  to  which  we  shall  refer  later.)  I  would  also 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  the  basis  of  such  problems  we  have 
the  fact  that  consciousness  is  of  such  a  nature  that  change,  or  the 
arising  of  new  facts,  is  an  essential  aspect  of  it. 

There  is,  however,  another  phase  of  the  question  which  is  rather 
more  vital  for  the  present  discussion.  In  every  fact  of  experience 
there  are  two  essential  aspects.  An  illustration  may  bring  this  out.  If 
I  have  a  sensation  of  color  it  is  entirely  indifferent  what  color  it  should 
be,  but  it  must  have  a  certain  size  and  form  ;  further,  that  particular 
size  and  form  may  be  regarded  as  quite  indifferent,  but  it  must  have 
the  property  of  space  in  some  size  and  form  ;  and  space  has  certain 
properties,  known  to  all  who  study  geometry,  which  are  not  indifferent 
but  which  are  absolutely  necessary.  Space  would  not  be  space  if  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle  could  equal  anything  but  two  right  angles. 
In  every  experience  or  fact  of  consciousness,  then,  there  is  what  we  may 
call  the  assertive  aspect,  i.e.,  it  is  what  it  is  but  it  might  be  different ; 
and  also  what  we  may  call  the  regulative  aspect,  i.e.,  it  is  so,  and  I 
cannot  have  experience  in  any  other  way,  or  I  cannot  think  it  different.* 
Under  this  second  head  fall  all  mathematics  both  with  regard  to  space 
and  to  numbers.  The  sensational  or  feeling  aspect  of  any  fact  we  may 
then  call  the  assertive  aspect  ;  the  mathematical  or  logical  aspect,  the 
regulative  or  apodictic  aspect.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  that  phase  of 
problems  which  we  have  already  noticed  is  the  one  in  which  the 
assertive  aspect  of  consciousness  is  emphasized,  and  no  one  can  solve 
any  problem  in  this  class  further  than  by  saying  "//  is  so"  ;  e.g.,  if  you 
do  so  and  so  you  see  red,  but  no  one  can  tell  you  why  red  is  red  ; 
it  is  an  ultimate  fact  of  experience. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  apodictic  aspect  of  experience.  What  is  the 
characteristic  of  this  aspect  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  non-contradiction,  or 
system,  if  you  like.  In  no  possible  way  can  mathematical  or  truly 
logical  propositions  be  contradictory,  and  if  such  a  case  seem  to  arise 
we  conclude  at  once  without  the  least  debate,  that  one  or  both  of 
the  propositions  cannot  be  true  ;  e.g.,  2x2  cannot  be  both  4  and  5  ;  it 
is  absolutely  unthinkable  that  with  our  present  terminology  2x2  could 
be  anything  else  but  4  ;  so  also  of  the  properties  of  the  various  figures 

*  I  take  this  distinction  from  Prof.  Kirschmann's  lectures,  as  delivered  in  the  University  of  Toronto- 


in  space.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  thought  that  these  be 
what  they  are  and  nothing  else. 

What  a  scientist  is  continually  trying  to  discover  is  this  apodictic 
relation  in  events  or  objects.  His  statement  does  not  reach  the 
dignity  of  "  Law  "  unless  he  can  state  more  than  the  merely  assertive 
side  of  the  facts;  i.e.,  to  say  that  "b"  follows  "a,"  or  that  "b" 
has  always  followed  "a,"  is  not  to  state  any  "Law,"  it  is  only  to 
state  an  association  by  way  of  succession.  A  Law  can  only  be  stated 
as  the  mathematical  relations  of  "  a  "  and  "  b  "  are  discovered  and 
the  apodictic  relations  of  the  facts  thus  brought  to  light.  The  search 
for  Laws  of  Nature,  then,  is  an  implicit  assertion  that  every  fact  of 
experience  has  apodictic  or  necessary  relations,  and  the  fact  that  men 
do  not  know  these  relations  gives  rise  to  the  deeper  phase  of  the 
scientist's  problems.  He  believes  these  relations  are  to  be  known  and 
he  knows  that  he  does  not  know  them. 

As  a  result  of  this  investigation  each  science  (including  mathematics) 
reaches  its  results  and  states  certain  laws,  but  a  Law  of  Nature,  so- 
called,  always  includes  in  its  statement  something  more  than  the  purely 
mathematical  relations  of  facts.  The  Law  of  Gravitation  may  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  this  fact.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
Law :  "Every  body  attracts  every  other  body  with  a  force  that  varies 
directly  as  the  product  of  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies  under  consid 
eration  and  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  between  them." 
In  this  statement  there  are  certain  mathematical  relations,  and  the 
hypothesis  of  attraction,  i.e.,  that  forces  can  act  at  a  distance.  This 
hypothesis  is  still  a  problem,  since  no  satisfactory  (i.e.,  non-contra 
dictory)  account  of  this  has  yet  been  given.  Here,  then,  we  have  an 
illustration  of  another  phase  of  problems.  The  discovery  of  mathe 
matical  relations  often  shows,  that  there  is  still  a  gap  in  our  knowledge 
or  in  our  general  conception  of  things. 

Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  distinctly  philosophic  problems,  so-called. 
These  are  not  merely  the  discovery  of  fact,  nor  are  they  the  discovery 
o'  mathematical  relations  as  the  last  phase  noticed,  but  they  have  to 
do  rather  with  the  putting  of  these  facts  and  mathematical  relations 
together,  and,  on  the  basis  of  these,  of  conceiving  them  so  that  they 
form  a  system.  At  the  present  stage  of  knowledge  we  do  not  know 
all  facts,  nor  do  we  know  all  the  mathematical  relations ;  hence, 
we  endeavor  to  supply  the  lack  of  knowledge  by  making  certain 
hypotheses  which  shall  serve  to  unite  all  these  facts  and  relations  into 
a  system  with  the  least  amount  of  contradiction,  and  these  contradictions 
are,  as  it  were,  driven  back  into  the  smallest  corners  possible  ;  i.e., 


they  are  reduced  to  the  fewest  conceptions  possible.  Some,  for  ex 
ample,  seek  to  reduce  all  contradictions  into  one  conception,  viz., 
matter  ;  others  reduce  all  contradictions  into  the  conception  of  spirit ; 
still  others  keep  both  conceptions  and  then  have  the  added  con 
tradiction  of  a  gulf  between  them.  Briefly  stated  then  :  a  materialist 
is  one  who  endeavors  to  conceive  matter  so  that  it  harmonizes  in  itselt 
all  contradictions  raised  in  the  facts  of  experience  or  consciousness  ; 
a  spiritualist  strives  to  do  the  same  with  the  conception  of  spirit 
or  mind ;  and  the  same  form  of  statement  is  true  for  any  other 
solutions. 

Notice,  then,  that  the  apodictic  aspect  of  experience  is  the  basis  of  all 
the  philosophic  or  logical  problems  in  the  world ;  i.e.,  it  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  apodictic  aspect  in  the  facts  of  consciousness 
that  we  have  a  philosophic  or  logical  problem  at  all,  and  these 
problems  all  point  to  the  fact  that,  for  those  who  have  them,  two  facts 
have  been  recognized :  First,  that  there  are  contradictions ;  and 
second,  that  these  contradictions  need  not  be,  and  that,  therefore,  a 
solution  of  the  problem  can  be  found,  and  freedom  from  contra 
diction  can  be  reached. 

It  will  be  quite  evident  that  this  last  class  of  problems — the 
peculiarly  philosophic  problems — is  the  class  to  which  every  one  who 
wishes  to  have  a  non-contradictory  conception  or  view  of  the  uni 
verse,  or  the  facts  of  consciousness,  if  you  prefer  that  form  of  state 
ment,  must  address  himself.  The  mere  scientist  is  doing  a  most 
valuable  work  in  the  discovery  of  fact,  and  of  the  mathematical  re 
lations  of  facts,  but  he  must  take  up  the  wider  problems  which  these 
discoveries  suggest,  or  refrain  from  making  statements  which  involve 
conceptions  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  things ;  in  other  words,  he  must 
face  the  contradictions  in  the  conceptions  he  uses,  such  as  matter, 
causality,  force,  and  the  like.  In  discussing  problems,  then,  we  have 
a  right  to  regard  the  philosophic  problems  as  universal,  in  that  every 
one  who  would  have  a  non-contradictory  view  of  life  must  solve  them, 
or,  at  least,  face  them  ;  whereas  the  former  classes  of  problems  noticed 
are  largely  peculiar  to  the  particular  sciences,  and,  therefore,  not 
necessarily  universal. 

Now,  what  problems  of  this  universal  nature  are  there  to-day? 
Happily  I  am  not  called  upon  to  answer  that  question,  for  I  am  not 
discussing  what  the  problems  are,  but  rather  what  kind  of  questions 
are  problems.  But,  on  second  thought,  it  might  occur  to  one 
to  ask :  Could  any  one  possibly  answer  that  question  for  me  ? 
Could  any  one  tell  me  what  I  am  to  find  as  a  problem  ?  No,  he 
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could  at  best  show  me  any  contradictions  in  the  conceptions  I  have, 
and  so  direct  my  attention  to  the  fact  of  problems  being  in  my  ex 
perience,  but  he  could  never  say  that  such  and  such  a  question  is  a 
problem  for  any  one  but  himself.  This  leads  me  to  make  the 
following  statement :  There  are  problems  for  any  one  in  so  far  as  he 
believes  that  there  are  certain  facts  which  can  be  known  and  which  he 
does  not  know;  that  there  are  mathematical  relations  between  facts 
which  can  be  discovered,  and  which  he  does  not  know ;  or,  there  are 
problems  for  a  man  in  so  far  as  he  sees  that  the  conceptions  of  life, 
experience,  or  the  universe,  which  he  holds,  contain  contradictions  (to 
say  logical  contradictions  is  not  to  add  anything,  for  all  contradictions 
must  be  logical  in  character) ;  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  case  to  add, 
"and  which  he  believes  can  be  made  non-contradictory,"  for  no  one 
can  really  believe  anything  else  if  he  understand  the  question,  for, 
mark  you,  the  question  is  not,  Can  this  conception  of  mind,  and  that 
conception  of  matter,  for  example,  be  freed  from  these  contradictions? 
It  is  rather,  Can  conceptions  which  are  non-contradictory  be 
reached?  and  every  one  must  answer,  "Yes,  I  do  not  need  to 
believe  a  contradiction,  and  further,.!  cannot  really  believe  it,  if  I  see 
that  it  is  a  contradiction." 

Leaving  the  first  two  classes  of  problems  out  of  account  for 
the  time  being,  we  may  direct  our  attention  to  the  third  class 
noticed.  How  does  one  reach  these  problems,  or,  how  do  they  arise 
for  him  ? 

I  take  it  that  such  problems  can  arise  in  two  ways  :  First,  from 
the  testimony  of  others;  second,  from  one's  own  thought.  Let  us 
now  look  at  these  somewhat  more  closely.  If  a  man  take  a  prob 
lem  on  the  testimony  of  another,  what  would  be  the  nature  of  that 
problem  for  him  ?  If  I  tell  some  one  that  there  is  a  great  problem 
in  the  relation  of  mind  to  matter,  or,  if  you  like,  in  the  fact  of 
objectivity,  or  of  the  external  world  ;  or,  if  I  suggest  that  there  is  a 
great  problem  as  to  whether  or  not  man  is  free  and  responsible;  or, 
if  I  suggest  that  there  is  a  great  problem  as  to  whether  or  not  there 
is  immortality ;  what  do  I  really  do  ?  Unless  I  have  got  these  prob 
lems  in  the  same  hearsay  way,  I  am  virtually  saying  to  the  man, 
"  There  is  a  contradiction  between  my  conception  of  mind  and 
matter,  or,  of  subject  and  object ;  or,  there  is  a  contradiction  in  my 
conceptions  of  freedom  and  necessity  ;  or,  there  is  a  contradiction  in 
my  conception  of  experience,  or  consciousness,  of  such  a  nature  that  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  absolutely  dependent  for  its  existence 
on  the  functioning  of  my  body."  And,  if  he  accept  them  as  prob- 


lems,  all  he  is  doing  is  either  a  reiteration  of  the  same,  viz.,  that  he, 
too,  finds  contradictions  in  my  conceptions,  or  else  he  says,  "  I,  too, 
have  the  same  conceptions  as  you,  and  I,  too,  therefore,  have  the 
same  contradictions,  therefore  the  same  problems."  In  other  words, 
no  one  can  really  get  problems  from  another  unless  he  find  that  they 
are  also  problems  in  his  own  thought  ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  other 
has  only  called  his  attention  to  the  contradictions  in  his  thought ;  but 
it  is  his  thought  and  HE  sees  the  contradictions,  or  there  are  no  real 
problems  for  him. 

These  two  methods  of  getting  one's  problems  may  be  again  stated 
as  follows  :  First,  from  the  history  of  philosophic  thought,  i.e., 
taking  the  problems  which  any  thinker  of  the  past  has  left  unsolved, 
without  asking  particularly  how  he  got  into  these  contradictions.  This 
method  is  exemplified  in  the  case  of  those  who  take  certain  concep 
tions  for  granted,  without  asking  for  any  justification  of  them,  or 
without  attempting  any  analysis  of  them  to  discover  the  contradiction 
inherent  in  each,  and,  then,  with  these  as  major  premises  proceed  to 
deduce  their  conceptions  of  various  other  facts  from  them.  The  con 
ceptions  most  commonly  taken  for  granted,  or  assumed,  in  this  way 
are  mind,  matter  and  causality.  Kant  called  his  predecessors  dogma 
tists  for  following  this  mode  of  procedure.  (Since  the  time  of  Kant, 
however,  one  can  only  regret  that  this  usage  of  the  term  has  largely 
been  lost  sight  of  and  a  thoroughly  incorrect  usage  introduced,  in 
which  the  word  "  Dogmatic  "  has  reference  rather  to  the  attitude  of  one 
who  is  absolutely  certain  of  anything,  than  to  the  mode  of  reaching  his 
supposed  certainty.)  With  regard  to  this  method  of  reaching  prob 
lems,  and  the  problems  so  reached,  much  might  be  said.  It  is  true 
that  if  anyone  wishes  to  know  the  problems  which,  in  the  course  of 
the  history  of  thought,  have  been  brought  to  our  doors,  he  can  only 
learn  this  by  studying  the  history  of  philosophy,  in  the  widest  meaning 
of  the  term.  If,  then,  he  wishes  to  take  up  the  waifs  and  adopt  them 
as  his  own  he  will  be  able  to  do  so,  knowing  their  ancestry,  and  there 
fore,  seeing  the  real  significance  of  the  problems,  or  contradictions,  in 
his  own  experience.  But  he  does  an  equally  charitable  act,  who, 
after  going  into  the  history  of  a  problem  and  seeing  its  basis,  can 
show  that  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  real  facts  of  experience,  but,  that 
this  problem  which  has  come  to  us  rests  on  a  purely  gratuitous  and 
dogmatic  assumption  ;  in  other  words,  to  continue  our  figure,  he  who 
proves  that  which  has  been  left  at  our  door,  a  mere  changeling,  has 
done,  mayhap,  even  a  greater  service  than  he  who  unquestioningly 
adopts  the  waif.  And  now  to  speak,  perchance,  more  plainly.  The 
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man  who  adopts  a  certain  problem  as  a  really  valid  problem,  simply 
because  it  has  been  discussed  for  years,  it  may  be,  is  a  mere  parrot  in 
the  realm  of  thought,  simply  repeating  what  has  been  told  him,  and 
for  him  there  are  no  vital  contradictions,  hence  no  real  problems,  and, 
hence  there  is  no  real  earnestness  in  thought ;  he  may  be  a  clever  logi 
cian  but  he  is  not  a  great  thinker.  I  should  like  to  go  even  farther 
and  say,  that  he  is  not  a  rational  being  in  a  profound  sense  of  the 
term,  at  least  so  far  as  problems  are  concerned.  The  man  who  gets 
real  problems  from  the  history  of  philosophy  must  have  made  that 
development  of  thought  so  much  his  own,  that,  when  he  comes  "  up  to 
date  "  with  his  thinking,  he  finds  that  the  problems  of  the  history  of 
thought  are  the  problems  of  his  own  experience.  He  will  then  see 
contradictions  demanding  solution,  and  he  will  be  a  philosopher  as 
distinguished  from  a  mere  logician.  So  much  for  the  first  method  of 
getting  one's  problem  ;  now  to  refer  again  to  the  second. 

Second,  from  the  facts  of  experience  or  consciousness.  It  is  so 
self-evident,  to  one  who  will  take  a  moment  to  think  carefully  on  the 
subject,  that  all  facts,  which  are  facts  for  each  individual,  must  be 
facts  of  consciousness,  (i.e.,  he  must  be  conscious  of  them),  that  one 
might  fairly  enough  be  excused  for  passing  over  this  with  a  brief 
statement.  And,  yet,  the  evident  fact  in  this  case  is  by  no  means  the 
accepted  one ;  at  least,  many  men  might  be  disposed  to  hesitate  before 
agreeing  to  this  statement  of  the  case.  Here  at  once  we  have  exem 
plified  the  case  referred  to  just  above,  for  it  is  evident  that  many  a 
man  would  say  that  there  are  facts  which  are  not  facts  of  conscious 
ness,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  is  the  current  opinion  (if 
something  about  which  men  have  not  thought  at  all  can  properly 
be  called  an  opinion),  and  this  only  means  that  the  current  English 
philosophy  of  years  ago  accepted  this  unquestioningly.  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  this  question  here,  but,  making  the  most  liberal 
possible  statement  of  the  case,  we  may  say :  If  there  are  facts  which 
are  not  facts  of  consciousness,  these  must  find  their  proof  or  justifica 
tion  in  the  facts  of  which  a  man  is  conscious.  Putting  the  matter  as 
broadly  as  we  can,  it  seems  certain  that  he  who  would  go  to  the  bot 
tom  of  the  problems  of  life  must  at  some  time  examine  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  or  the  facts  as  he  actually  experiences  them,  and  find 
in  them  the  basis  for  those  problems  which  are  worthy  of  his  thought. 
If  we  find  valid  problems  in  the  history  of  thought  it  must  be  because 
at  some  time  in  the  past  someone  found  problems  forced  upon  him 
by  the  facts  of  his  experience,  and,  if  he  did,  we  need  not  take  his 
mere  statement  for  it,  but  we,  too,  can  go  to  experience  and  find  the 
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same  problems  raised  for  ourselves.  In  other  words,  it  is  worth 
while  to  examine  the  facts  of  consciousness  carefully  and  analytically, 
to  discover  whether  the  problems  which  trouble  us  are  problems 
which  grow  greater  the  more  thoroughly  we  know  life,  or,  whether 
they  diminish  in  importance  as  we  examine  our  actual  experiences. 
Three  of  the  greatest  problems  of  all,  viz.,  the  conceptions  of  mind, 
matter  and  causality  are  taken  for  granted  by  many,  and  made,  as  we 
have  already  noticed,  the  basis  of  all  problems.  This  must  be  an 
irrational  procedure,  for  the  primary  task  of  anyone  who  wishes  to 
use  these  conceptions,  ought  to  be  to  see,  in  the  first  place,  whether 
these  are  non-contradictory  conceptions,  and,  if  they  be  found  to  be 
non-contradictory,  to  see,  in  the  second  place,  if  the  facts  of  experi 
ence  or  consciousness  demand  these  or  justify  their  use,  and  if  they 
do,  to  discover,  in  the  third  place,  what  meaning  of  these  terms  or 
conceptions  the  facts  of  consciousness  would  confirm. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  that  it  is  possible  to  live,  to  have  an  experi 
ence,  and  even  to  grow  old,  and  die,  without  having  once  raised  the 
problems  of  either  mind,  matter,  causality,  or  any  similar  problem. 
This  is  ample  testimony  for  the  fact  that  experience  or  consciousness 
does  not  contain  these  conceptions  as  original  facts,  and  all  that  any 
one  could  possibly  hold  would  be,  that  there  is  that  in  experience 
v/hich,  if  brought  to  light  or  developed,  would  give  analogous  con 
ceptions.  To  sum  up,  then,  in  a  few  words  :  Our  whole  previous  dis 
cussion  seerns  to  amply  establish  the  truth  of  the  following  proposi 
tion  :  He  who  would  have  valid  problems  must  find  them  raised 
ultimately  by  the  facts  of  life,  experience,  or  consciousness.  The  study 
of  the  history  of  philosophy  may  suggest  problems,  as  doubtless  it 
does,  to  thoughtful  students,  but  the  mere  fact  that  these  have  been 
discussed  can  never  be  a  reason  why  I  should  try  to  solve  them. 
The  first  task  is  to  see  if  they  are  real  problems  or  contradictions  for 
me,  i.e.,  to  discover  if  they  are  problems  in  my  experience.  If  I  do 
not  have  the  ccnception  of  mind  and  matter  which,  for  example, 
Descartes  had,  why  should  I  say  that  I  have  to  face  the  dualistic 
problem,  even  when  I  know  that  this  great  philosopher,  and  many 
others,  did  face  it,  and  did  not  solve  it  ?  With  the  conceptions  they 
had,  it  doubtless  would  prove  as  insoluble  to  me  as  to  them,  but  may 
one  not  ask  before  giving  it  up,  or  even  starting  to  think  about  it 
definitely,  if  these  conceptions  are  necessary  or  justifiable.  We  ought 
to  revere  the  great  men  of  the  past  so  highly  that  we  should  be 
ashamed  to  make  the  same  errors  they  made.  This  is  surely  the  truest 
way  in  which  to  treat  a  great  teacher. 


We,  then,  revert  to  the  first  statement  under  this  second  mode 
of  raising  the  philosophic  problems,  and  state  as  a  fact  beyond 
all  reasonable  possibility  of  discussion,  that  a  man  in  order  to 
have  any  real  philosophical  problems  (and  we  notice  again  that 
this  means  conceptions  to  be  freed  from  contradictions)  must  find 
those  ultimately  raised  in  and  by  the  facts  of  his  experience  or 
consciousness.  This  means,  again,  that  he  has  found  gaps  in 
his  reconstruction  of  that  system  which  we  call  the  universe,  which 
neither  the  facts  of  experience  as  known  to  him,  nor  the  mathe 
matical  relations  of  these  facts  as  discovered  or  known  by  him, 
can  supply ;  he  is,  therefore,  led  to  make  hypotheses  to  fill  in  these 
gaps  in  knowledge,  and,  as  he  finds  these  hypotheses  contain  con 
tradictions,  he  has  thrust  upon  him  real  problems  in  the  fact  that  his 
conceptions  of  experience  will  not  go  together  to  form  a  system,  and 
this  is  proof  positive  that  they  cannot  all  be  true,  and  that  they  may  all 
be  false.  A  problem  in  this  sense  is  nothing  short  of  a  man's  recog 
nition  that  he  does  not  know  what  HE  really  is.  My  experience  or 
consciousness  is  a  perfect  unity,  a  thoroughly  harmonious  continuity 
of  changes,  and,  as  I  have  analyzed  it  and  investigated  it  experiment 
ally  and  otherwise,  I  have  learned  much  about  it.  Every  science  has 
added  its  quota  of  information  regarding  the  facts  of  that  experience, 
and  has  shown  that  what  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  very  simple  fact  may 
prove  highly  complex  and  profound — take5  for  example,  the  geome 
trician,  who  needs  nothing  more  than  the  space  involved  in  the 
experience  of  any  ordinary  object  to  discover  all  the  facts  of  his 
science — from  many  sources  I  have  received  information  as  to  what 
my  experience  really  is,  but  still  I  do  not  know  all,  and  I  have  not 
enough  information  to  put  all  these  various  known  facts  together  and 
get  out  of  the  combination  that  unity  which  experience  actually  has. 
I  make  use  of  hypotheses,  but  I  find  that  many  of  these,  at  least, 
contain  contradictions,  i.e.,  non-systematizable  elements,  and  so  I  am 
forced  to  admit  that  I  do  not  know  what  I  am.  Here,  and  here  alone, 
are  there  real  or  valid  problems  for  ME  ;  all  other  problems,  so-called, 
which  others  may  suggest,  may  prove  interesting  logical  exercises  as 
I  think  of  them,  but  it  is  of  no  particular  interest  to  me  whether  I 
solve  them  or  not ;  but,  a  recognized  contradiction  must  always  come 
to  me  as  a  voice  which  calls  me  to  thought,  for  I  have  seen  that  there 
is  something  yet  to  be  known,  and,  so  long  as  that  is  in  connection 
with  my  conception  of  experience,  I  can  only  admit  that  it  shows 
beyond  all  possibility  of  dispute  that  I  do  not  know  what  I  am. 

The  men   who  •  see   problems  in    this  profound  way   are  the  true 
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philosophers  or  thinkers  (for  a  philosopher  is  nothing  more  than  a 
thorough-going  thinker)  of  any  age,  and  their  problems  are  not  to 
them  mere  logical  quibbles,  but  they  are  vital  and  essential,  and  to 
advise  a  man  to  think  about  them  is  not  at  all  necessary,  for  he  cannot 
help  doing  so.  A  man  is  a  student  in  the  fullest  meaning  of  that 
word  only  in  so  far  as  he  has  seen  such  contradiction  and  endeavors 
to  solve  the  problems  by  getting  non-contradictory  conceptions.  I 
should  say,  then,  that  a  student  is  one  who  endeavors  to  discover  what 
the  real  facts  and  problems  of  life  are,  and,  having  discovered  these  prob 
lems  or  vital  contradictions,  applies  himself  faithfully  to  the  discovery 
of  fact  in  order  to  solve  these  problems,  and  free  the  conceptions  of 
experience  from  contradictions. 

Having  discussed  what  I  regard  as  the  only  legitimate  method 
of  raising  problems,  I  may  now  suggest  a  few  thoughts  on  the 
three  greatest  problems,  according  to  Kant,  which  can  be  raised.  He 
designated  these  as  "  God,  Freedom,  Immortality,"  and  we  may  follow 
his  terminology  here,  except  in  the  case  of  the  first  named,  in  which, 
perhaps,  the  term  Objectivity  will  suggest  the  broader  phase  of  the 
problem  better  than  the  term  "God." 

It  would  be  both  presumptuous  and  foolish  if  my  purpose  in  saying 
a  few  words  on  these  great  problems  were  of  the  nature  of  offering  a 
solution  for  them.  Nothing  is  further  from  my  intention.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  be  quite  possible  to  suggest  something  on  these  problems,  even 
to  the  casual  reader,  which  may  be  helpful  in  enabling  him  to  decide 
whether  he  has  them  as  live  issues  at  all  ;  and,  if  he  has,  in  enabling 
him  to  decide  what  his  problems  of  Objectivity,  Freedom  and  Immor 
tality  really  are. 

We  take  the  problems  then  in  the  order  named  :  (i)  Objectivity, 
(2)  Freedom,  (3)  Immortality. 

In  approaching  Objectivity  as  a  problem  I  am  compelled  to  restrict 
the  discussion  to  the  views  of  those  who  would  regard  objectivity  as 
necessarily  implying  externality  to  any  individual  experience,  or 
independence  of  consciousness.  The  problem  of  Objectivity  for  these 
thinkers  is  to  prove  the  existence  or  reality  of:  (i)  a  world  of  matter, 
(2)  other  "  persons,"  (3)  God,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts  which  each 
one  experiences,  or  of  which  he  is  conscious.  That  is,  the  problem 
for  these  men  is  to  proceed  from  something  "  within  "  consciousness 
or  mind,  to  something  "outside  of"  consciousness  or  mind  ;  and  the 
objectivity  of  the  "  things  "  so  proven  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  are 
outside  of,  and  independent  of,  consciousness,  at  least,  they  are  so 
spoken  of;  that  they  cannot  be  so  conceived  or  thought  is  evident, 
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since  conception  or  thought  is  a  conscious  process.  Here,  then,  is 
seen  at  once  a  problem  in  the  very  conception  of  what  objectivity 
means — i.e..  Objectivity  meaning  independence  of  consciousness,  and 
the  simple  fact  of  thinking  of  such  a  condition,  being  flatly  contra 
dictory.  (It  is  necessary  that  one  be  careful  to  notice  that  objectivity 
does  not  refer  at  all,  except  in  the  very  crudest  thought,  to  externality 
to  the  body.  It  is  true  that  the  term  "  external  world  "  is  commonly 
used  as  if  the  limits  of  the  body  were  the  dividing  lines  between 
external  and  internal,  but  a  moment's  thought  ought  to  convince 
any  one  that  objectivity  is  possessed  as  much  by  the  body  as  by 
any  other  so-called  object.) 

This  break  then  being  noticed  between  consciousness  and  that 
which  is  referred  to  as  external  to  consciousness,  the  attempt  is  com 
monly  made  to  proceed,  by  means  of  causality,  from  the  facts  of 
consciousness,  to  matter  and  God.  The  process  of  proving  "  other 
persons "  is  practically  the  same,  but  slightly  *more  complicated 
because  of  the  use  made  of  analogy.  Now,  two  difficulties  are  evident, 
in  this  method  of  proof.  The  first  of  these  is  the  fact  that  causality 
is  itself  at  least  as  great  a  problem  as  objectivity  ;  the  second  is, 
that  on  any  conception  of  causality  there  must  be  similarity 
in  cause  and  effect,  and  in  the  case  of  the  proof  of  objectivity 
as  conceived  by  these  thinkers,  it  is  evident  that  just  this  feature  is 
lacking  entirely,  for,  if  there  were  the  requisite  similarity  it  is  evident 
that  the  objectivity  proven  would  be  only  another  form  of  subjectivity 
or  consciousness. 

We  may  well  ask  then,  "  Is  this  problem  of  objectivity  well 
founded  ? "  That  there  are  contradictions  to  solve  is  evident,  but 
whether  they  are  contradictions  which  have  arisen  through  mere  sup 
positions,  or  whether  they  are  derived  from  a  careful  study  of  the 
facts  of  experience,  may  very  well  be  made  the  subject  of  the  most 
careful  thought.  My  conviction  is  that  they  have  not  been  derived 
from  experience,  but,  rather,  arise  because  of  presuppositions  as  to 
what  Objectivity  and  Causality  mean. 

The  next  problem  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  "Freedom." 

The  mere  mention  of  the  problem  of  the  "  Freedom  of  the  Will  "  is 
quite  enough  to  cause  those  who  have  studied  the  question  somewhat 
to  shake  their  heads  very  doubtfully,  and  those  who  have  not  studied 
it,  to  expect  a  brief  and  pointed  answer  as  a  serviceable  solution.  We 
are  here  in  a  realm  in  which  one  must  move  with  great  care,  for 
tremendous  consequences  are  supposed  to  hang  on  one's  conclusion  ; 
and  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  millions  of  intelligent  people 
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who  do  not  even  know  that  there  is  such  a  problem.  I  can  only  take 
this  as  signifying  that  the  problem  of  "  Freedom  "  is  not  forced  upon 
one  in  experience  or  consciousness  itself,  but  is  reached  only  after  a 
process  of  thought.  My  task  is  to  examine  the  process  of  thought  and 
the  presuppositions  by  which  this  problem  is  reached. 
.  From  the  time  of  Bacon,  Hobbes  and  Locke,  there  has  been  a 
succession  of  thinkers  in  English  philosophy  who  have,  with  many 
minor  modifications,  held  to  the  principle,  "  all  knowledge  comes 
from  experience,"  and  this  was  interpreted  to  mean  that  every  fact  in 
consciousness  was  absolutely  dependent  upon  changes  in  the  bodily 
organism,  and,  in  many  cases,  in  the  "external  "  objects.  These  objects 
caused  ideas,  and  these  ideas  were  merely  particular  and  individual, 
absolutely  independent  of  all  other  ideas  in  their  real  being.  These 
ideas  were  related  by  association  with  feelings  of  pleasure  and  pain  ; 
they  had  each  a  certain  "  force  "  in  consciousness,  which  was  to  be 
traced  in  some  way  to  the  bodily  processes,  and  these  ideas  were  so 
related  to  these  processes  that  "  pains  are  the  correlatives  of  actions 
injurious  to  the  organism,  while  pleasures  are  the  correlatives  of  actions 
conducive  to  its  welfare."  On  this  general  scheme  the  conclusion  was 
easily  reached  that  "  will  "  was  merely  the  play  of  these  motive 
"  forces,"  of  which  the  strongest  in  every  case  determined  the  act, 
which,  further,  was  conceived  as,  essentially,  muscular  movement.  It 
thus  came  to  be  stated  that  will  is  but  one  link  in  the  chain  of  cause 
and  effect,  and,  therefore,  it  is  as  little  "free"  as  any  occurrence  in 
the  physical  world. 

Opposed  to  this  view  there  grew  up  a  school  of  thinkers  who  con 
tended  that  there  was  freedom  because  of  the  "power  of  choice,"  that 
is,  "  I  am  conscious  of  a  power  to  do  differently  than  I  do  ;  "  or,  stated 
more  concretely,  "  A  "  and  "  B  "  are  alternatives,  and  I  choose  "  A," 
but  am  conscious  that  I  have  the  power  to  choose  "  B,"  while  all  the 
conditions  are  exactly  the  same.  Thus,  will  was  set  over  against  every 
thing  in  the  physical  world  by  the  fact  that  causality  does  not 
hold  in  choice,  but  there  is  a  "liberty  of  indifference." 

Of  course,  there  are  many  other  views,  some  of  them  very  significant 
indeed,  but  I  have  not  space  in  which  to  discuss  them.  To  the  opin 
ions  of  two  men,  however,  I  must  refer  very  briefly.  Prof.  T.  H.  Green, 
in  his  "  Prolegomena  to  Ethics,"  has  done  much  to  clear  up  the  real 
nature  of  the  question  at  issue  in  Freedom,  but  in  so  far  as  he  has 
succeeded,  it  has  been  in  showing  that  the  foundations  of  both  of  the 
views  above  noted  are  incorrect,  and,  therefore,  that  neither  side  has  a 
really  legitimate  problem.  The  late  Professor  Young,  of  the  University 
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of  Toronto,  himself  an  avowed  believer  in  "Freedom,"  has  clearly 
shown  that  the  "  Liberty  of  Indifference  "  view  is  thoroughly  incorrect, 
and  that  we  have  not  the  consciousness  therein  claimed  of  a  power  to 
do  what  we  did  not  do ;  and  that  the  "  Deterministic  "  view  is  equally 
incorrect  in  its  contentions. 

All  that  I  wish  to  show  is  thatvbefore  one  can  legitimately  raise  the 
problem  of  freedom  above  noticed,  he  must  have  critically  examined 
the  following:  (i)  Causality  and  its  applicability  to  will;  (2)  the 
bodily  processes  as  the  causes  of  ideas  ;  (3)  the  meaning  of  the  self 
or  ego  as  an  actuality  in  experience — and'  all  this  in  the  light  of  the 
fact,  that  in  the  experience  of  every  moment,  as  people  go  about  their 
tasks,  there  is  no  problem  of  freedom — i.e.,  there  is  no  such  contradic 
tion  as  that  stated  between  freedom  and  necessity,  to  be  solved — and, 
therefore,  that  this  problem  is  not  contained  in  the  facts  of  experience 
themselves,  but  can  only  be  reached,  if  at  all,  through  a  process  of 
thought  which,  as  I  have  indicated,  has  as  its  foundation,  hypotheses 
which  are  themselves  at  least  as  great  problems  as  freedom  itself  is. 
It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  explain  the  basis  and  source  of  the  problem 
of  freedom  before  spending  one's  energies  in  trying  to  solve  it. 

I  need  devote  but  few  words  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of 
"Immortality,"  not  indeed,  because  the  point  merits  less  attention, 
than  others,  but  solely  because  what  I  wish  to  suggest  on  the  subject 
may  be  very  briefly  stated. 

The  problem  of  immortality,  as  ordinarily  discussed,  may  be  sum 
marized  as  follows  :  "  Does  mind,  consciousness,  or  experience  cease 
when  the  functioning  of  the  bodily  organism  ceases  ?  "  or,  differently 
expressed,  "Is  consciousness  absolutely  dependent  on  the  functioning 
of  the  body  ?  "  If  experience  be  completely  dependent  on  the  func 
tioning  of  the  body  it  is  logical  and  evidently  correct  to  conclude  that 
it  cannot  exist  when  those  functions  cease  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  state  a  really  causal  connection  between  the  brain,  etc., 
and  consciousness,  it  is  not  only  impossible  to  deny  immortality,  but} 
even  further  and  more  vital,  it  is  impossible  to  logically  raise  the 
problem  of  the  being  of  consciousness  after  the  death  of  the  body  at  all. 

On  the  problem  above  suggested  I  can  only  make  a  brief  statement 
here,  but  this  may  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  No  present-day 
psychologist  of  any  repute  would  state  that  a  causal  relation  has  been, 
or  can  be,  established  between  brain-movement  and  sensations ;  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  psychologists  are  careful  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
no  such  relation  has  direct  applicability  to  the  facts.  That  is,  we  can 
find  no  necessary  connection  whatever  between  the  fact  that,  for 
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example,  red,  physically  considered,  is  so  and  so  many  vibrations, 
physiologically  considered,  is  such  and  such  a  chemical  process  on 
the  retina,  etc.,  and  the  fact  that  what  I  see  is  not  vibration  or  move 
ment  at  all,  but  color^  and,  further,  that  special  color.  If  the  causal 
relation  is  not  applicable  to  such  facts,  much  less  can  any  one  hold 
that  all  mathematical  reasoning  is  causally  related  to  bodily  processes, 
and  still  less  can  one  reasonably  suggest  that  man's  belief,  either  as  a 
special  content,  or  as  a  function  of  consciousness,  can  be  reduced  in 
any  way  to  an  absolute  dependence  on  the  body.  The  fact,  then, 
must  be  accepted  no  matter  how  revolutionary  it  may  seem  in  our 
thinking,  that  the  facts  of  consciousness  or  experience  cannot  be  said 
to  be  absolutely  dependent  on  the  body;  and  in  this  statement  we 
have  fully  in  mind  the  fact  that  many  mental  processes  can  be  correlated 
with  bodily  changes.  From  this  standpoint,  then,  the  problem  of 
immortality  cannot  be  raised. 

I  may,  however,  go  one  step  further  into  the  realm  of  actual  fact. 
In  the  facts  of  daily  experience  the  question  of  immortality  has  no 
being,  that  is,  the  fact  of  being  conscious  or  of  having  experiences 
does  not  in  itself  raise  the  problem  ;  and,  further,  we  can  never  be 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  at  some  time  consciousness  shall  cease, 
that  is,  the  cessation  of  consciousness  is  never,  under  any  circum 
stances,  a  possible  fact  of  consciousness  or  experience. 

The  problem  of  immortality,  then,  if  raised  at  all,  must  be  raised 
on  some  purely  hypothetical  basis,  in  which  case  the  problem  is  no 
more  valid  than  the  hypothesis  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the 
real  subject  demanding  our  thought  would,  in  that  case,  be  the 
hypothesis  rather  than  the  problem  built  on  it. 

In  this  merely  outline  discussion  of  these  three  so-called  problems 
I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  ordinary  problems  of  Objectivity, 
Freedom,  and  Immortality  are  not  real  problems  at  all,  for  they  have 
no  direct  foundation  in  the  facts  of  life  or  experience,  and,  therefore, 
they  are  not  legitimately  raised ;  and,  further,  the  statement  of  them 
ordinarily  contains  contradictions.  I  have  no  desire  to  lead  any 
one  to  suppose  that  there  are  not  great  problems  of  the  most  vital 
importance  raised  by  the  facts  of  consciousness,  for  there  are,  but 
these  three  problems,  as  commonly  stated,  are  not  of  this  number; 
nor  would  I  wish  to  leave  the  impression  that  "  God,"  "  Freedom," 
and  "Immortality"  may  not  fittingly  be  chosen  as  terms  to  express 
the  great  issues  which  are  raised  as  legitimate  problems,  for  if  the 
meaning  of  these  terms  be  changed  and  they  defined  so  that  they 
suit  the  true  problems,  we  may  use  them  if  we  will. 
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In  conclusion,  I  may  say  that  in  writing  this  essay  I  have  sought  to 
make  three  points  clear  : 

1.  That  only  those  problems  which  are  founded  in  the  facts  of 
experience  or  consciousness  are  real  problems  worthy  the  thought  of 
earnest  men. 

2.  That  all  real  problems  may  be   placed  in  one,  or  more,  of  the 
following  classes  : 

(1)  Those  problems  in   which  the  simple  facts  of  experience  are 
sought ; 

(2)  Those  problems  in  which  the  apodictic,  or  mathematical,  re 
lations  of  the  facts  of  experience  are  sought ; 

(3)  Those  problems  which  arise   because  of  the  discovery  of  gaps 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  experience,  and  the  further  discovery 
of  contradiction  in  the  hypotheses  made  to  bridge  over  these  breaks. 

3.  That  a  student  must,  in  order  to  be  sincere  and  progressive,  at 
some  time  break   from  the  past   sufficiently  to  ask  a  reason  for  the 
problems  which   he  has   presented  to   him ;  that   is,  he   must  either 
make  them  his  problems,  the  solution  of  which  is  necessary  in  order 
that  he   may  fully  know  what  he  himself  is,  or  he  must  decline  to 
waste  his  time   and  energy  in   merely  fruitless  "  logic   chopping  "  in 
connection  with  questions  which  have  no  rational  foundation. 

To  be  a  student  means  more  than  to  attend  a  college  or  university. 
There  are  many  real  students  who  have  not  been  able  to  attend  a 
college  lecture;  and,  unfortunately,  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  there 
are  many  who  are  often  seen  in  the  college  lecture-room  who  have 
not  the  earnestness  in  life  to  rise  to  their  opportunities,  and  endeavor 
either  to  raise  or  solve  any  problem  whatsoever,  which  is  of  really  vital 
interest.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  define  the  term  "  problem  " 
before  we  can  define  the  term  "  student,"  and  in  so  doing  it  may  be 
evident  that  a  student  may  be  briefly  defined  as  "  an  earnest  thinker." 
In  this  concise  statement  a  student's  attitude  to  problems  is  suffi 
ciently  stated. 


